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Here's how farmers thresh their wheat. The two 
men on the wagons are pitching whole stalks 
of wheat into the thresher. The belt between 
the wagons connects the tractor engine (lower 
right corner) with the thresher. Inside the 
thresher, the grain is separated from the straw. 


MACHINES 
ON THE FARM 


ODAY machines are used to do a great 

many different kinds of work on the farm. 
Machine power has not entirely taken the place 
of horsepower and manpower, but it has done 
much for farmers to lessen the heavy load of 
work. Machines have been invented to do al 
most every kind of work there is to be done on 
a farm. Here we see > few different types. 


LEFT: This machine cuts corn and shoots it into 
the silo. A tractor engine, for supplying the 
power, is connected to the silo filler. The farmer 
takes whole stalks of corn from the wagon and 
feeds them into the silo filler. One part of this 
machine chops the stalks of corn into small 
pieces which are instantly blown through a long 
pipe into the top of the silo. 


RIGHT: This machine digs potatoes, knocks off 
most of the dirt and leaves the potatoes on top 
of the ground to be picked up by the farmer. 


J. 1. Case Co 
Straw shoots out of the long straight pipe like 
a cloud of yellow dust. Later the farmer will 
use this straw to cover the floors of his animals’ 
stalis. The grains of wheat pass through the 
bent pipe, and are caught in sacks at the end. 
A truck is ready to take the grain to the mill. 
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BELOW: This is a seed planter and fertilizer drill. It plants four rows at a time, digging the hole, planting the seed, dropping fertilizer 
with it, and covering up the seed with earth. The long rod at the right marks the course the farmer will steer on the next trip. 
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LAND OF PLENTY 


Nearly Everything We Eat Is Grown on American Farms 


LL OF us must have food to keep 
A“: 

Thousands and thousands of 
years ago people lived in caves. They 
got their food by hunting. They killed 
animals and birds, and they caught 
fish. They roamed through the woods 
and found wild nuts, fruits, and ber- 
ries, and dug up mosses and the roots 
of trees. After many years they 
learned how to tame animals and 
raise them for food. Later still they 
came to be workers of the soil, or 
farmers. 

Today we know and use a great 
many different kinds of food that our 
ancestors never dreamt of. We de- 
pend on farmers for almost all of it. 

Farmers in the United States pro- 
duce some amount of almost every 
kind of food that grows (everything 
but bananas, coffee, cocoa, spices, and 
a few other minor things). American 
farmers are able to produce many 
different varieties because our coun- 
try has different kinds of soil and 
different climates 


Where Things Grow Best 


To grow well a plant must have 
the kind of soil and climate suitable 
for its best development. Each type 
of soil gives a certain kind of food on 
which some plants thrive better than 
others. Some plants need more mois- 
ture than others. Some need more 
sunshine and warmth. 


What kind of soil and climate have 
you in your part of the country? 
What crops a e grown in your state? 

Some farmers.raise many kinds of 
crops on their farms. This kind of 
farming is known as mixed farming. 
Other farmers use all or nearly all 
their land for one special crop. This 
is called specialized farming. 

Let’s see where different foods 
come from, and something about how 
they grow. We shall be interested 
chiefly in specialized farms, since 
some mixed farms are found in al- 
most all parts of the country. 


Fruits 


Our country leads the world in the 
production of fruits. Apples are our 
most important crop. Apples grow 
in orchards all over the country 
except in the far south, where it is too 
warm. The biggest crops are raised in 
Washington, New York, California, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Alto- 
gether the United States grows 
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Farm Security Administration photo by Lee 


FARM FAMILY AT DINNER: The day's work is done, and this farmer, 


his wife and seven children eat heartily of their plain but substantial dinner. 


about 125 million bushels of apples 
every year—a bushel for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. Apples are picked very care- 
fully, and packed tightly in boxes or 
barrels so that they will not roll 
around, because apples with broken 
skins spoil quickly. We send apples 
to countries all over the world 

Peaches, pears, plums and apricots 
all belong to the same family of fruits 
as the apple. They too are found in 
different parts of our country. Cali- 
fornia is the leading state for all of 
these fruits. 


Oranges 


California is also the state where 
more oranges grow than anywhere 
else in the world. They grow also in 
Florida, and to a small extent in 
Louisiana and Arizona. Altogether 
our country grows about 114 million 
crates of oranges every year. Oranges 
grow in places where the summers 
are long and hot, and where there 
is very little cold. Occasionally there 
are cold nights even in California and 
Florida. Then the men who take care 
of the orchards start fires in little 
oil heaters that stand between the 
rows of trees. These fires are called 
smudges. 

Oranges don’t all ripen at once as 
apples do. Sometimes you can see 
blossoms, green fruit and ripe fruit 
at the same time on the same orange 


tree. Do you know how oranges are 
picked? The men who pick them 
wear gloves, so that their fingernails 
will not scratch the skin. Oranges rot 
if their skin is cut or scratched. The 
pickers do not pull the oranges from 
the stems as apple-pickers do. They 
cut off the stems with sharp clippers,,. 
and make sure not to leave any part 
of the stem to rub against other 
oranges and scratch them. Before 
they are packed they are carefully 
washed in soap and water. Sometimes 
a coating of wax is put on to protect 
the skin. Oranges, when picked be- 
fore they have reached their full 
color, are sometimes artificially col- 
ored after they are picked. 

Grapefruit, tangerines, lemons, 
limes and kumquats are all cousins 
of oranges. They all belong to the 
citrus family, and all of them grow 
where there are long warm sum- 
mers, and winters that are not too 
cold. 


Once Were Ornaments 


Most of our grapefruit comes from 
Florida, but some also grows in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. In Florida people 
used to think grapefruit trees were 
good only as ornaments. People 
thought the fruit too bitter. They 
called them grapefruit trees because 
the fruit grows in clusters like huge 
bunches of grapes. 

Nine out of every ten lemons grown 
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CAVE: Mushrooms need no sunshine, and can be grown 


in cellars, caves or any other place where a steady temperature can be kept. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange 


ORANGES NEED SUNSHINE: And warmth, too. Here we see Southern 
California pickers, wearing aprons, clipping and gathering “the golden fruit.” 


in the United States come from Cali- 
fornia. A few are grown in Florida, 
Texas and Arizona. Oranges and 
grapefruit are picked when they are 
the right color, but lemons are picked 
when they are the right size. Pickers 
take rings with them to the orchard, 
and pick all the lemons that are too 
big to go through the rings. 

Limes, tangerines and kumquats 
grow chiefly in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. 

Pineapples grow chiefly in Hawaii, 
although a few are grown in Florida 
and California. They were given that 
name because they look like the cones 
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on a pine tree. But they don’t grow 
on trees at all. They grow on plants 
from two to four feet tall. Only one 
pineapple at a time grows on a plant. 

Grapes grow all over the coun- 
try in mild climates. Altogether the 
United States produces about 2% 
million tons of grapes. Most of these 
grow in California, but some grow 
in Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania also. There are many 
different kinds of grapes—Concords, 
Catawbas, Delawares, and Niagaras 
are the most common. Also there are 
special raisin grapes. These stay on 
the trees until they are ripe enough 





to drop to the ground when the trees 
are shaken. Then they are washed, 
dried in the sun, and steamed. Prunes 
are special plums grown in much the 
same way as raisin grapes. Prunes 
and plums grow mostly in California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
Figs and dates grow in some parts 
of California, Texas, and Arizona. 


V egetables 


Vegetables grow everywhere in 
the United States in the summer. 
Usually they are grown on truck 
farms or in greenhouses near large 
cities. Even in winter people in the 
north have fresh vegetables when 
their own fields are covered with 
snow. Vegetables we buy in the win- 
ter come from the southern states or 
from California, where farmers grow 
things all year round. 

Several states are known for huge 
crops of some one kind of vegetable, 
because of their special kind of soil 
and climate. California is famous for 
its asparagus, and leads the country 
in the size of several other crops— 
canteloupes, cauliflower, lettuce and 
peas. Florida leads the country in 
eggplants, and also in beans, celery, 
cucumbers, peppers, tomatoes and 
watermelons. Texas leads in onions 
and spinach. North Carolina and 
Georgia lead in sweet potatoes and 
peanuts. Did you know that peanuts 
are not nuts? They are vegetables— 
a member of the pea family. They 
grow on a vine that creeps along the 
ground. 

Maine has the largest white potato 
crop of all, and Indiana leads in 
pumpkins and squashes. Massachu- 
setts leads in cranberries. Louisiana 
leads in strawberries. 

Less than 200 years ago people in 
the United States never had toma- 
toes, or sweet potatoes, or Brussels 
sprouts, or broccoli, or Swiss chard, 
or artichokes, or eggplant, or rhu-° 


_ barb. Even their peas, beans, corn, 


potatoes, and other vegetables were 
much smaller than the ones we eat 
now. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and colleges of agriculture 
are constantly experimenting to find 
ways of improving crops. 


Cereals and grains 


Cereals and grains belong to the 
grass family. Among the most impor- 
tant are wheat, corn, rice, oats, rye, 
barley, millet and hay. 

The United States is one of the 
great wheat-producing countries. We 
grow more than 700 million bushels 
each year. Much of this is sold to 
other countries. 

In the United States, wheat grows 
almost everywhere, but it grows 
better in some states than in others. 
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The leading wheat-growing states 
are Kansas, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Illinois. South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Indiana and Ohio. On your map you 
will see that most of these are in the 
central part of our country. Wheat 
srows well in this section of the 
country because the weather is cool, 
there is just enough rain in normal 
years, and the soil is rich and deep. 
In some states wheat is planted in 
the fall. It grows then, lives through 
the winter, and grows again in the 
spring. In other states wheat is 
planted in the early spring and 
ripens during the summer. 

Corn is America’s most valuable 
crop. We raise more corn than all the 
rest of the world put together—more 
than 2 billion bushels. Like wheat, 
corn grows in most parts of the coun- 
try. But it grows best in a section 
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known as the Corn Belt. This includes 


Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Indiana, Missouri, Ohio and Ne- 
braska. Corn grows well in this sec- 
tion because the land is level, the 
soil is deep, the summers are hot, and 
there is enough rain. 

Much of the corn crop is used as 
food for farm animals, especially 
hogs. Corn is stored in silos, in shocks 
or in cribs. Some machines have been 
invented for picking corn, but most 
corn is still picked by hand. 

Rice is more important in the coun- 
tries of the Far East than it is in the 
United States, but some of it is grown 
here—in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
California and Missouri. Rice must 
grow for many weeks in soil covered 
with water, and grows only in places 
with heavy rainfall. 

Oats, rye, barley and millet are 
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PLANTS WITHOUT FOOD: Half of this experimental field was given 


nothing but water. The other half was nourished on phosphate and lime. 
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MANY BAGS FULL: Pens and sheering sheds on a big sheep ranch i 
state of Washington. Note the bags of wool on the hillside in the foreground. 
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more important in other countries 
than they are in the United States, 
but they too are grown in large quan- 
tities here—especially in the middle 
west. They are usually grown on 
mixed farms together with wheat and 
corn. 


Foods from animals 


Much of our food comes from 
animals. How many things can you 
name? There are all the various 
dairy products, the different kinds of 
meat and fish, and poultry. Also 
there is honey. which we get from 
bees. 

There are dairy farms in all parts 
of our country. The chief dairying 
states are Wisconsin, New York, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Texas and Illinois. 
Wisconsin produces the greatest 
amount of butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk; and New York, the most 
milk for market. 

There are more than 21 million 
dairy cows in the United States, and 
the average cow produces about 
4,500 pounds of milk. We produce 
enough for each person in this coun- 
try to eat annually about 17 pounds 
of butter, 4 pounds of cheese, and 3 
gallons of ice cream. . 

Have you ever visited a dairy 
farm? In summer the cows graze in 
grassy pastures. In winter, they are 
fed hay, cornstalks and various kinds 
of grain. 


We Are Meat Eaters 


People in the United States are the 
greatest meat eaters in the world. The 
average amount produced is enough 
for each person to eat 133 pounds a 
year. As you might suppose, the United 
States is one of the chief cattle-raising 
countries of the world. 

Beef cattle or steers are often raised 
on small farms throughout the coun- 
try. Most of them are raised in the 
west, in a wide belt of prairie land. In 
this land the soil is not rich enough for 
farming, but it has grass for cattle to 
graze on. The States that raise the most 
beef cattle are Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Illinois and Montana. This is the 
famous cowboy country, of which you 
have probably read stories and seen 
movies. 

Sheep are also an important source 
of meat, and also of wool. Like cattle, 
they are raised in many sections of the 
country. But most of them are raised 
in a belt of dry grassy land in the west. 
The leading sheep-raising states are 
Texas, New Mexico, California, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. Sheep travel many miles to 
find grassy feeding places. Have you 
seen movies about sheep herders and 
their dogs? 

Hogs are the chief meat producing 
animals of the world. The United States 
produces more of them than any other 
country except China. Hogs cannot eat 

Turn to page 14 
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WASHINGTON, Soldier of the Soil 
Capable with the Plow as with the Sword 


He Was as 


HE name George means hus- 
bandman, which means farmer. 


George Washington was well 
named, for farming was his favorite 
work. Whenever his busy, active life 
as a soldier and statesman gave him 
leisure, he hastened back to his Vir- 
ginia estate at Mount Vernon. There 
he quickly absorbed himself in the 
study and inspection of his fields and 
his livestock. 

Washington kept up-to-date on 
farm matters. He read everything 
that came his way about new meth- 
ods of agriculture in Europe, and he 
tried new experiments with the in- 
terest of a scientist. Had all Ameri- 
can farmers been as up-to-date as 
he, they would have used their land 
more wisely than they did. 

Although he was a Southern plant- 
er, and his money-making crop was 
tobacco, Washington believed in 
raising everything needed on his 
plantation. He raised grain, fruit, 
vegetables and livestock. He import- 
ed Spanish merino sheep which yield 
excellent wool. He also grew flax for 
linen. 


Experimented 


Washington was not content with 
making his fine estate produce for 
his needs alone. He wanted to keep 
his land rich. In order to do that he 
copied many European techniques, 
and tried to raise European plants in 
American soil. Among those he 
transplanted were madeira scrapes, 
which made the fine wine from the 
island of Madeira. He also imported 
a new plant called lucern (alfalfa), 
to be used for fodder. This was in 
1760 when Washington was a young 
man in his twenties 

In his plant experiments, Wash- 
ington used the same methods used 
in experimental laboratories today. 
He made a box of ten compartments 
He filled each with soil mixed with 
fertilizer. But in each box he put a 
different kind of fertilizer. Then he 
planted in each box three grains of 
wheat, three of barley and three of 
oats. Then he watered the seeds. His 
diary shows how carefully he made 
his experiments: 

“Two or three hours after sowing 
in this manner, and about an hour 
before sunset, I watered all equally 
alike with water that had been 
standing in a tub about two hours 
in the sun.” 

About three weeks later, after 
watching the boxes carefully, he con- 
cluded that numbers 8 and 9 showed 
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Washington in his later years at Mount Vernon—our first “scientific farmer.” 


best results. No. 8 was filled with 
“sheep dung mixed with the com- 
mon soil,” and No. 9 contained “black 
mould from the gulleys on the hill 
side which seemed to be purer than 
the other.” 

Other pages from his diary show 
the life of quiet contentment George 
Washington led at Mount Vernon 
shortly after his marriage to Martha 
Custis: 

Monday, 28th. Visited my Plantation. 
Severely reprimanded young Stephen’s 
for his Indolence, and his father for 
suffering of it 

Friday, 15th. A small fine Rain from 
No. Et. wet the Top of my Hay that 
had been landed last Night. It was all 
carted up however to the Barn and 
the wet and dry separated. 

Wednesday, 19th. Peter (my Smith) 
and I after several efforts to make a 
plow after a new model—partly of my 
own contriving—was feign to give it 
out, at least for the present. 

Later he speaks of grafting and 
planting “Spanish pairs, Butter 
Pears, Winter Boon Cherries, Ber- 
gamy Pears, New Town Pippin, and 
Maryland Red Streek.’”’ On another 
day he remarks, “Fishing for Stur- 
geon from Breakfast to Dinner but 
catchd none.” 


Contour Plowed 


Over a century ago, before con- 
servation as a national program was 
ever dreamed of, Washington was 
practicing it. He, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison and Edmund Ruffin 
—all Virginia planters — contour- 
plowed their land, terraced the 
slopes, and planted crops in strips. 
Jefferson wrote about it, after Wash- 
ington’s death, saying: 

“Our country is hilly and we have 
been in the habit of plowing in 


straight rows, whether up or down 
hill .. . and our soil was all rapidly 
running into the rivers. We now 
plow horizontally following the 
curvature of the hills and hollows 
on dead level... . Every furrow thus 
acts as a reservoir to receive and 
retain the water, all of which goes 
to the benefit of the growing plant 
instead of running off into the 
stream.” 


Rotated the Crops 

These good Virginia farmers also 
tried not to exhaust their soil by 
planting the same crops over and 
over. They rotated their crops. If 
they planted wheat in a field one 
year, they either left the field fallow 
(unplanted), the next year, or else 
they planted it to grass, clover, or 
some other crop which put back ni- 
trates. (See last week’s issue of Jun- 
jor Scholastic for more about this.) 

Modern farmers have more trouble 
with plant diseases and insect pests 
than their forefathers did. Yet there 
were certain blights, like smut, or 
rust, on wheat. The young plants 
were des.royed sometimes by the 
Hessian fly. In order to prevent smut, 
Washington soaked his seed wheat 
in a brine and alum solution. 

One of George Washington’s chief 
pleasures was horse racing. Often, 
while he was living at Mount Ver- 
non, he rode miles to watch horses 
from his own stables perform on the 
racetrack. Breeding stock, experi- 
menting with new plants, planning 
his crops for years ahead, watching 
over the work on his estate—these 
were the things George Washington 
loved to do. If his great abilities had 
not forced him into other roles, he 
would have spent his days in quiet 
contentment, farming the land. 
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THE WORLD IN STAMPS 


ANY men have earned a 
place in history because of 
their remarkable achieve- 


ments: Napoleon for his military 
conquests; Drake for his naval ex- 
ploits and Magellan for his explora- 
tions. None of these, however, was 
ever accorded the international love 
and admiration that has 
been given the father of 
our country, George Wash- 
ington 

One need only look 
through the pages of a 
stamp album to realize how 
widely the memory of 
Washington is honored. 


Washington’s portrait ap- D 
pears on more foreign DH 
stamps than any other per- 


son, living or dead. 

Only last rio 1th Guate- 
mala issued a stamp hon- 
oring Washington. This 


/ 


is- 
for 


sue in itself is unusual, 

the stamp was printed as D 
one section of a miniature m 
sheet comprising four dif- it 


ferent stamps of a series. 
The first portrays Wash- 
ington; the second pictures 
President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; the third repre- 
sents a map of the western 
hemisphere as a symbol! of 
international good will; the 
fourth depicts a view of 
the Pan American Build- 
ing in our national capital. A photo- 
graph of the entire sheet is shown on 
this page. A Spanish inscription in 
the margins of this sheet reads: “In 
honor of the United States of America 
and the 150th Anniversary of her Po- 
litical Constitution.” The appear- 
ance of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in this Guatemalian series marks 
the first time a United States Presi- 
dent was ever shown on a stamp dur- 
ing his lifetime. 


Brazil's 1909 Honors 

Brazil was actually the first for- 
eign nation to honor George Wash- 
ington. In 1909 a stamp was issued 
to commemorate the Pan American 
Congress held in Rio de Janeiro that 
year. In addition to portraits of 
South American patriots who helped 
free our Latin American neighbors 
from Spanish and Portuguese dom- 
ination, our own Washington was 
added. 

The 1909 Brazil series portrayed 
a group of American liberators: San 
Martin, Bolivar, O'Higgins, Hidalgo, 
Bonifacio and George Washington. 
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Honors to Washington 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


If you do not know the accomplish- 
ments of all these men in history, 
look them up in the encyclopedia. 
When the American Legion went 
to France to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of the World War armis- 
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Guatemala's new series honoring our First President and our latest. 





Poland honors Washington and her own two 
generals who aided the American cause. 


tice in 1928, that country prepared a 
stamp especially for our veterans. 
On the one half of the stamp, we see 
George Washington’s bust, executed 
by Anton Houdon, the great French 
sculptor. On the opposite panel is 
Lafayette, who did much to help 
Washington and the early American 
patriots in their fight for freedom. 
And speaking of the American 
Revolutionary War, we are remind- 
ed of the part the Polish generals 
had in helping us drive out the Brit- 
ish forces. A number of years ago, 
the United States had stamps for 
both Pulaski and Kosciusko (pro- 
nounced Kos-chus-ko), the Polish 


generals who helped the American 
cause. Well, when the two hundredth 
anniversary of Washington's birth 
was celebrated in 1932, Poland re- 
ciprocated by printing a beautiful 
stamp upon which is a picture of 
Washington flanked on either side 
by these two Polish aides and draped 
by an American flag. This 
stamp is shown here. 

The Dominican Repub- 
lic recently dedicated a 
new boulevard to the hon- 
or of our first president in 
her capital Trujillo. That 
expansive highway, called 
George Washington Ave- 
nue, is shown on the stamps 
issued when it was official- 
ly opened last year. 


Our Own Stamps 


To recount all the stamps 
issued in our own country 
in tribute to Washington 
would be an impossibility. 
As a matter of fact, there 
are so many different ones 
and so many of those are so 
scarce that it would be al- 
most impossible for any 
one person to get all of 
them in a single collection. 

Even before the U. S. 
had federal postage 
stamps, many local adhe- 
sives portrayed the father 
of our country on them, 


The famous New York City stamp 
of 1845, prepared by Mr. Morris who 
was then postmaster of that city, has 
a large bust portrait of Washington. 

The first regular United States 
stamps were engraved in 1847. The 
five cent denomination carries the 
picture of Franklin, while the ten- 
center bears the likeness of Wash- 
ington 

In 1925, a stamp showed Wash- 
ington in the act of reviewing his 
troops at Cambridge during the Rev- 
olution. This was in honor of the 
150th anniversary of the Battles of 
Lexington and Concord. 

Three years later, a stamp showed 
Washington praying for his army at 
Valley Forge, while the issue of 1930 
pictured Washington while he was 
still a colonel in the army. This was 
to commemorate his part in the bat- 
tle of Braddock’s Field. 

With these stamps and many 
others too numerous to mention, it is 
clear that Washington was not only 
a great man, but a man greatly loved 
by peoples of all nations as well as 
our own. 
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CALYPSO, THE MERRY SEAL 
A Short Story by Elizabeth Coatsworth 


This story is one of a group of six- 
teen stories from the new book “Alice- 
All-By-Herself.’ bv Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. These stories tell about the ad- 
ventures of a !iveiy, imaginative » vung 
girl who lives in Damariscotta, Maine, 
on a river near the seacoast. Let's ride 
along with Alice as she goes rowing 
and dreaming on one of her delightful 
little adventures. 


LTHOUGH Alice was very fond 
A of animals she had none of her 
own. Her father thought that 
dogs barked a good deal and kept 
things in an uproar. Her mother 
didn’t want a cat to catch the birds 
and scare away the chipmunks, so 
Alice, as I said, had no animals of her 
own 
Alice was a quiet child with a bang 
of dark hair and two small braids 
tied with red ribbon, who went about 
with her thoughts often in a dream; 
and often her dreams were of the sea, 
for twice every day the great salt 
tides of the ocean poured up the rive! 
on which the town where she lived 
was built and spread inland like a 
flood of green glass, and twice every 
day the tides raced down the river to 
the sea once more. Alice was accus- 
tomed to the smell of salt water 
mixed with the scent of her mother’s 
garden, and nearly every day of he! 
life she saw sea gulls perched on the 
roofs of the brick stores that lined the 
main street of the town 
The house, too, reminded her of the 
sea, for there were two shells at the 
door with pink mouths and the wall- 
paper in the dining room had been 
captured from an English vessel sail- 
ing to the West Indies during the War 
of 1812 
Beyond the old orchard was a lit- 
tle cove, which was almost dry at 
low tide, and the water coming in 
over the sunwarmed mud flats was 
good for swimming. Alice had ab- 
sent-mindedly learned to swim very 
well, and she could row a smal! dory 
and scarcely know she was doing it 
She had noticed which way the wind 
was blowing and how the tides were 
running before she could read the 
alphabet. Everyone she knew looked 
at the weathervane before he looked 
at the morning paper. They were part 
of life, like the sun and rain. Where 
Alice lived the land and sea were 
neighbors. 
One summer evening Alice’s father 
and mother were away. She had her 





“Calypso” is reprinted here by permis- 
sion of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. 
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supper early, a chop and string beans, 
milk and brownbread and jam from 
the wild strawberries she herself had 
picked in the hayfields. The dishes 
she used had come from England and 
were part of Great - grandmother 
Prescott’s dowry; the silver spoon 
with the dent in it had been buried 
long before under a log-house door- 
step when the Indians were about to 
attack the settlement. 

After supper Alice wandered into 
the garden. The setting sun shone 
across the flowers full into the face 
of a moon rising very round and large 
over the pines of Tuesday Point. The 
sun and moon seemed staring quietly 
at each other across Alice. She felt 
rather lonely with her family away 
and wandered down to the cove 
without thinking about it. She saw 


that the tide was still running toward 
the sea, but would soon be turning 
again 

Alice was an obedient child, but 
she was absent-minded. As she got 
into the dory and rattled the oars into 
the oarlocks she was thinking about 
a poem. 


“The moon on one hand 
And the sun on the other, 
The moon is my sister, 

The sun is my brother,” 


was the way she remembered it. She 
was not thinking about rowing at all, 
nor about her father’s rule that she 
must never go out on the river alone, 
and must be home before dark. Alice 
was dreaming as she rowed out and 
caught the current; it needed only a 
little steering on her part to be car- 
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Alice All-By-Herself.” 


Alice was dreaming as she rowed out and caught the current. 
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ried along swiftly, by the shore edged 
with a white rim of boulders, with 
pines sometimes overhanging the 
water and sometimes fields of stub- 
ble. 

Alice faced the town and the set- 
ting sun. As she half drifted and half 
rowed, the buildings grew smaller 
and the sun sank from sight among 
a great swirl of clouds like wings, 
very rosy. But for all their rosiness 
Alice felt over her shoulder the white 
light of the moon streaming past her, 
and gradually the cloud wings turned 
ashy and stars apeared between the 
feathers; but the cool white light of 
the moon grew brighter and brighter 
and danced on the water and lighted 
the leaves to a dull soft green and 
shone dim red on Alice’s dress. 

A bend in the river hid the town; 
far off she could see the wink of au- 
tomobile lights like glaring beads 
strung along a road no wider than 
a thread. The lisp of the water 
against the sides of her boat, 
the kind, quiet help of the tide 
that seemed to have set its 
shoulder to the dory stern and 
be pushing it along, kept Alice 
in her daydream. 

A great heron rose from a 
boulder and flew almost over- 
head, its legs trailing grace- 
fully behind it. Alice was used 
to herons, but its rising up so 
near her brought her back to 
herself. 

“lve gone far enough,” she 
thought hastily. “I’d better get back 
before Olga misses me. Father 
wouldn’t like this a bit,” and she 
tried to turn the dory into the on- 
coming tide. 

But though a man might have suc- 
ceeded making use of the slow cur- 
rents by the shore, Alice didn’t have 
the strength. The water kept its great 
shoulder to the dory like a genie 
which had been released from his 
bottle and knew that no one remem- 
bered the spell to make him go back. 

“It will turn soon,” thought Alice, 
giving up the struggle. “Mercy! I’m 
almost at Seal Rocks.” 

But now Alice no longer moved in 
a dream of moonlight. She kept 
thinking how upset her father and 
mother would be if they came home 
before she did. In her anxious state 
she noticed everything; the little cool 
breeze that had sprung up; the chirp- 
ing of the crickets from the stubble; 
the leaping of the fish in their wid- 
ening silver circles. A round velvet 
head appeared and dark eyes looked 
at her; then another. She was abreast 
of Seal Rocks, and the seals, too, were 
awake. She could see them crawling 
clumsily along the beach or playing 
in the moonlit water; they seemed to 
take her boat for a large seal and 
sported about it in playful mood, 
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swimming close without any fear. 

Alice knew that the fishermen 
sometimes fed the seals and that 
some of them were very tame. She 
could find only a little bait in a pail, 
but she threw that to them and they 
ate it greedily. 

At last the tide turned, and Alice, 
too, turned the dory and started 
home. Now she faced into the moon, 
which was much higher in the sky 
than it had been when she started, 
and smaller and brighter. It was not 















so magical; it was more like a bright 
lamp held in unseen hands. Anyway, 
it was lighting home a disobedient 
little girl and Alice was grateful to it. 

Up the river went the tide from the 
great plains of the sea, carrying with 
it Alice and the dory. And behind the 
dory came the seals, at first all of 
them, and finally only two or three. 
Alice sang to them: 


“Row, row, row your boat 
Gently down the stream, 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Life is but a dream,” 


and “Jolly boating weather,” keep- 
ing time with her oars. 

At last, over her shoulder, she 
could see the lights of the town and 
the little bristling lights of the cars, 
and then she heard the bell of the red 
church booming, ding dong, ding 
dong, very, very slowly — seven 
o’clock, eight o’clock, nine o'clock, 
surely it would stop now, but no, ten 
o’clock. Her mother and father would 
be wild. 

She rowed hard now, adding her 
strength to the strength of the sea. 
When she thought about the seals 
again, they were all gone but one. It 
was cold, and a mist was beginning to 
rise. Alice was wide awake. When 
she reached the cove, she saw that 
the house was full of lights — her 
family was home and looking for 


her. Across the still air she heard a 

telephone bell jangle and then the 

door opened on a flood of light and a 

figure hurried out toward the car. 

“Father!” she called. “Father! I’m 
down here tying up the boat!” 

Her father turned and ran toward 
her through the apple trees. 

He was shaking her by the shoul- 
ders. “Alice! Alice! What do you 
mean? On the river at this time of 
night all by yourself?” 

“But I wasn’t all by myself,” said 
Alice, saying anything that came into 
her head. “There was the seal.” 

Her father’s eye followed Alice’s 
small pointing finger. Sure enough, 
there was a round velvet head and 
two eyes shining in the moonlight. 
The seal opened its mouth and barked 
throatily, rolled slowly out of sight, 
stuck up his head in a new place, and 
barked again. 

“Quick, run up and see if Olga 

hasn’t some fish in the ice box,” said 
Alice’s father, forgetting to scold just 
then. 
And that is how Calypso happened 
to come to the cove and stay 
there and move flip flop up 
through the orchard to the 
kitchen door when she was 
hungry, and swim all about 
Alice when she swam on warm 
days. 

And though, of course, her 
father and mother spoke seri- 
ously to Alice about forgetting what 
people told her not to do, they were 
so charmed with Calypso and ier 
frienaly coaxing ways that they 
couldn’t scold very much. 

And, really, Alice was much better 
after that night and the coming of a 
gift from the sea and the moon. She 
was so busy playing with Calypso 
that she forgot some of her old day- 
dreaming ways; her smooth, dark 
head with its brown bangs and smal] 
red-ribboned braids moved about as 
busily as anyone’s, and she remem- 
bered what people told her to do and 
not to do. 

As for Calypso, she grew fatter 
and fatter, for she had only to bark 
and someone was sure to throw her 
a mackerel or a slice of fish. It was 
hard to believe that one young seal 
could ever eat all that Calypso man- 
aged to eat. 

But everyone was well pleased: 
Alice and her father and mother, 
who had a playmate from the sea; 
Calypso, who was fat and merry with 
so much food: and the man with the 
fisheart who stopped morning and 
afternoon at the kitchen door and 
smiled with satisfaction as he made 
out his bill at the end of the month. 


oe — 

Short stories from the latest books for 
boys and girls appear each week in 
Junior Scholastic. Here is a way to keep 
in touch with the best current books. 
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A Colurnn About Books by Helen M. Burgess 


Batvet SHoes. By Noe! Streatfield 
Published by Random House, 
New York. $2 


OST girls like to dance, some 
M enough so tc wish they could 
do it on the stage. In this book we 
meet three girls, Pauline, Petrova 
and Posy Fossil who attended an 
English academy of dancing and 
stage training. 

Only one of them really wanted to 
make dancing her career. Posy 
danced as naturally as she breathed. 
Pauline preferred to act, and the 
only thing Petrova was interested in 
was machinery. However their guar- 
dian had gone on a dangerous ex- 
ploration in a far country, and he 
neither returned nor sent home any 
money to care for them. So some- 
thing had to be done. 

First of all the big house could be 
used for boarders. It was fun rear- 
ranging the rooms and the furni- 
ture, and waiting to see who would 
come there to live. Then you can 
follow each of the girls in their work 
at the ballet school, and work they 
did! 


Dancing is a very great art requir- 


ing much patience, and now and 
again, both Pauline and Petrova 


wondered if it were really worth it, 
though Posy was very happy. 
Besides being a gay book to read, 
this is a gay book to look at, with its 
pink cover decorated with ballet 
shoes just the color of real pink satin 
ones. The pictures by Richard 
Floethe are particularly appealing. 


WATERFRONT Beat. By Howard M. 
Brier. Published by Random 
House, New York. $1.50 


i stories about newspaper reporters 
interest you, you will want to read 
this exciting book. Tim Squire had 
worked as copy boy on the Everson 
Morning Tribune until an amazing 
opportunity to turn in an exclusive 
story for his paper gained him a pro- 
motion. He became a reporter as- 
signed to the waterfront beat 

“It’s not the most important beat 
in town, nor is it the least important. 
A good waterfront reporter can dig 
up live copy down there. Of course, 
there’s always the routine stuff-ship- 
ping reports—port commission— 
harbor patrol; you'll get that, but I 
want more than that. I want stories 
that you recognize as news. As a re- 
porter, you're supposed to see news 
value in things that don’t register on 
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others. Thats what makes you dif- 
ferent—that’s what makes you a 
reporter.”’ 

Tim soon discovered that his ter- 
ritory could give him stories— 
wrecks, fires on land and sea, politics 
—all could be turned to account by 
someone alert enough to see their 
value 

“Tim looked back across the har- 
bor at the city. ». . He loved every 
inch of that harbor. He loved the 
weather-stained docks, the white- 
washed canaries, the rambling saw- 
mill sheds, the odor of sun-dried kelp 
deserted by the tide, and the redo- 
lent smell of sea food in the markets. 
He would miss the song of the saws, 
the whistle of the tugboats, the 
scream of sirens. ... He was leaving 
them. Leaving them for something 
unknown... something that lay be- 
yond the far horizon.” 


Tue Gate Swrincs IN. By Nora 
Burglon. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co. $2 


INDA, an orphan, is hunting for 
M a position as a farm servant to 
earn money for her winter schooling. 
Such bad luck as she does have! Then 
Lilgord’s Mor gives her a goat, Stor 
Geta, because she is convinced he 
is possessed of satan—such tricks as 
he can think of! But Minda is glad to 
have him and she is sure that the 
goat has probably been repaying the 
woman for her rough treatment of 
him. He wants her to go to the farm 
at Dalstorp for work, and eventually 
he manages this. From then on ad- 
ventures come thick and fast, quite 
bewildering Minda. There seems to 
be some conspiracy on foot to rob 
her mistress of her property: a barn 
strangely catches fire: trolls are seen 
haunting a certain hill; strange tap- 
pings are heard. Minda is very happy 
at Dalstorp and she does not want 
anything to happen to drive her 
away, so she courageously solves the 
mystery. 


How Tuey Srartep. By Elizabeth 
B. Hamilton. Published by Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York $2 


HE subtitle to this book is “Nine 
Farmous Men Begin Their Ca- 
reers,” and this does describe very 
accurately the plan of the book. 
“These chapters tell the stories of 
these men when they were boys in 
their teens, facing the choice of their 
lifework, how they came to decide 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 


This poem, by Rosemary and Stephen 
Vincent Benet, is from their book, A 
Book of Americans, published by 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 


Sing hey! for bold George Washington. 
The jolly British tar, 

King George's famous admiral 

From Hull to Zanzibar! 


No—wait a minute—something’s 
wrong— 

George wished to sail the foam, 

But, when his mother thought, aghast, 

Of Georgie shinning up a mast, 

Her tears and protests flowed so fast 

That George remained at home. 


Sing ho! for grave George Washington. 

The staid Virginia squire, 

Who farms his fields and hunts his 
hounds 

And aims at nothing higher! 

Stop, stop, it’s going wrong again! 

George liked to live on farms, 

But, when the Colonies agreed 

They could and should and would be 
freed 

They called on George to do the deed 

And George cried “Shoulder arms!” 


Sing ha! for Emperor Washington, 

That hero of renown, 

Who freed his land from Britain’s rule 

To win a golden crown! 

No. no, that’s what George might have 
won 

But didn’t, for he said 

“There’s not much point about a king, 

They’re pretty but they’re apt to sting 

And, as for crowns—the heavy thing 

Would only hurt my head.” 


Sing ho! for our George Washington! 

(At last I've got it straight.) 

The first in war, the first in peace, 

The goodly and the great 

But, when you think about him now, 

From here to Valley Forge, 

Remember this—he might have been 

A highly different specimen, 

And, where on earth would we be, 
then? 

I'm glad that George was George 





and how they actually started on the 
careers which later made them dis- 
tinguished. Luck had a good deal to 
do with the choice made by several 
of them: others knew instinctively 
the kind of work they liked and 
could do well.” 

These are the men: Davy Crockett, 
John D. Rockefeller, Lincoln, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Theodore Roosevelt, Audubon 
Sherman, Dwight Morrow. 

Very often in reading a book of 
this sort, which gives you just the 
start of an interesting life, you want 
to continue and find out all about it. 
For once that is possible, for each of 
these chapters is from a full length 
biography—all of which you may 
read some day. Those of you who read 
well should try Davy Crockett and 
Audubon by Constance Rourke. 
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SALT OF THE EARTH 
One of the Things We All Need 


OW important is salt? If you 
LY really want to know, try this 

simple test. Try eating a meal 
without any salt on any of the food. 
When you have tried this, you will 
know how tasteless and flat your 
food can be without salt. 

Salt does more than merely make 
things taste better. It is also neces- 
sary for life. All the tissues of our 
bodies need salt. Not all the salt we 
eat comes out of salt-shakers. Some 
of it is found naturally in certain 
foods. Meat has a great deal of nat- 
ural salt. This is true because all ani- 
mals must have salt to live, just as 
human beings must. Farmers buy 
great barrels of salt to feed to their 
farm animals. 

If we ate a lot of raw or roasted 
meat, as savages used to, we would 
not need salt-shakers at all. But meat 
loses much of its natural salt in cook- 
ing. Vegetables and grains have very 
little natural salt of their own. So 
we must add salt both for flavor and 
as an essential part of our diet. 


Taxes on Salt 


Today salt is one of the cheapest and 
most easily obtainable of all the things 
we use. Many years ago salt was con- 
sidered rare and precious. In some 
parts of Asia and Africa cakes of salt 
have been used as money. From early 
times most governments have levied 
heavy salt taxes or completely con- 
trolled the production and sale of salt 
in their countries. Even today some 
countries have this system of salt tax- 
ation or salt monopoly. In India, a few 
years ago, Mahatma Gandhi and his 
native followers revolted against the 
British government’s monopoly of salt. 
Here in America salt has never been 
taxed, and the supply is in the control 
of private companies. 

The United States produces about 





A narrow-gauge electric railway solves the transportation 
problem here. It carries salt through miles of passageways. 
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7% million tons of salt a year. Where 
does all this salt come from? 

Most salt today is manufactured 
from two sources—natural brine and 
rock salt. Natural brine is taken from 
the sea, from salt lakes (Great Salt 
Lake in Utah), or from salt springs. 
When the water evaporates, salt is left. 
The water is evaporated by drying in 
the sun or by heating in great open 
tanks or vacuum kettles. 

Most of our salt is produced from 
what is known as rock salt, found in 
the earth. When rock salt appears near 
the surface, it is usually mined like 
coal. The pictures on this page show 
scenes in a salt mine. 

The salt is so hard sometimes that 
it has to be blasted with gunpowder. 
Accidents in salt mines are rare. Be- 
cause of the whiteness of everything, 
the mines are much better lighted than 
the average coal mine. The air too is 
kept pure by the salt. 

When salt beds are far below the 


surface, the “well” method is used to 
bring it up. In this method, narrow 
holes are drilled far down until the 
salt is struck. A pipe is inserted in each 
hole. Fresh water is run in to dissolve 
the salt just below the pipe end. Once 
the salt is dissolved in the water, steam 
pumps suck it up through the pipe. 
Then the salt is dried in the same way 
as natural brine. 


Most of the salt in the United States . 
is obtained by the well method. Michi- 
gan produces more salt than any other 
state. New York is second. 

Many different grades of salt are pre- 
pared, such as table, dairy, common, 
fine, packer’s, iodized, flake, coarse, 
and extra coarse. 

Salt is used in canning, and for pre- 
serving meat and fish. It is also used in 
the manufacture of soap, paper, tex- 
tiles, and steel, and in refining oil, gold, 
silver and copper. 

The largest and most famous salt 
mine is the one in Wieliczka, Poland. 
It is 982 feet deep, and forms an under- 
ground town. It has 77 miles of pas- 


sages on 7 levels. Roads, chapels, 
statues of religious figures, and a 
beautiful crystal ballroom are all 


carved from the solid salt. 





Here a miner sits at the controls of a side-cutting machine. He pokes its sword- 
fish snout eight feet into solid salt walls, and cuts away huge blocks of salt rock. 





Photos by Rittase for International Sait Oa. 


The walls of this mine office are cut out of the solid rock 
salt. Their dazzling whiteness helps solve the light problem. 
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President Roosevelt Hears 
Complaints of Businessmen 


President Roosevelt has been meet- 
ing with businessmen in recent weeks 
to discuss problems of business and 
government, and to help work out a 


plan for improving business 

At first the President saw executives 
of su big businesses.as General Mo- 
tors, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Chrysler Corporation and Sears, Roe- 
buc k & Co 

After the President had talked with 
big businessmen, he invited owners of 
small businesses to come to Washing- 
ton for a conference. The President 
sent invitations to 500 of these small 
businessmen who had writte letters 
to the President abou. their problems 

Instead of 500 attending the confer- 
ence in Washington, twice that num- 
ber came. Who invited the extra 500? 
C. F. Hughes, business writer for the 
New Yor} ggests that they 
were “planted” there by opponents of 
the New Deal 


Times, su 


Hold Smaller Meetings 


The thousand met in the auditorium 
of the Commerce Department in Wash- 
ington. There was great disorder as 
dozens of the men tried to speak out 
at the same time. Confusion and noise 
and shouting made it impossible to 
conduct a good meeting. It took more 
enougn quiet so 
that Secretary of Commerce Rope 
could read a greeting from President 
Roosevelt 

[It was decided that it would be im- 
possible to hold the meeting of one 
thousand. So Secretary Roper asked 
them to break up into twelve smaller 


than an hour to get 


meetings, each meeting to discuss some 
particular problem 

The next day the chairmen of the 
twelve discussion groups presented 
their suggestions to President Roose- 
velt. Here are some of the most im- 
portant 

1. Cut down taxes 

2. Cut down government expenses 
and balance the budget 

3. Turn over all government relief 
projects to local communities 

4. Encourags 
businesses 

5. Have the government continue to 
cooperate with 


people to start new 


business 

6. Oppose a wages and hours bill that 
would set one minimum wage for the 
whole country 

7. Approve the housing act. 
anti-trust laws that 
would prevent certain businesses from 
becoming monopolies (controlling all 
the production and sale of a particula: 
article) 

9. Make sure the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is doing its work 
properly. 


8. Pass new 
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Pirate’’ Submarines Sink 
Another British Steamer 


Once again “‘pirate’’ submarines are 
threatening merchant ships on the 
Mediterranean. Recently the British 
steamer Endymion was sunk by a sub- 
marine off the eastern coast of Spain 
The steamer was carrying coal to the 
Loyalist port of Cartagena. Eleven 
people, including the captain and his 
wife, were lost 

Two days after the Endymion was 
sunk, another British ship, the Alcira, 
was sunk by two Insurgent airplanes 
The attacking planes were believed to 
be Italian Savoia Marchetti machines 
operating from the Insurgents’ Italian 
air base on the island of Majorca. The 
Alcira was carrying a load of coal to 
Barcelona, Loyalist capital city. All 
members of the crew were saved 

These are the first serious attacks on 
British merchant ships since last Sep- 
tember. At that time England and 
France called a conference at Nyon, 
and formed a naval patrol against 
“pirate’ submarines. (See Sept. 25th 
Junior Scholastic.) Later Italy agreed 
to join the patrol 

Since that time, several Spanish 
Loyalist ships have been sunk. The 
Loyalist Government accuses Italy of 
being responsible for the sinkings. The 
Loyalists say that the Insurgents have 
no submarines of their own 

The governments of Great Britain 
and France have decided to strengthen 
the anti-piracy patrol. Their patrolling 
warships have been ordered to sink at 
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sight any submarine or fire upon any 
attacking airplane found in the patrol 
areas 

Italy, as a member of the patrol 
fleet, has also agreed to increase her 
share in the patrol. If Italy’s subma- 
rines are actually doing the “piracy,” 
her participation in the patrol is not 
sincere 

In these days, however, there are 
many countries pretending to be doing 
one thing while they are actually do- 
ing the opposite. When individual 
people behave this way it is called 
hypocrisy 


CONGRESS 


The Senate stopped the anti-lynch- 
ing filibuster long enough to pass the 
Housing Bill. The President then 
signed the bill, and it is now law. It 
will encourage the building of new 
homes by private families, by provid- 
ing loans at a rate of interest (542%) 
lower than the usual mortgage rate. 

During the sixth week, (as we go to 
press) both houses of Congress planned 
to discuss the Farm Bill. This bill pro- 
vides for soil conservation and crop 
control programs, and also for crop in- 
surance and loans to farmers. The fili- 
buster in the Senate was again stopped 
to make way for the Farm Bill 

FRONT COVER: The boy and girl 
skiers pictured on the front cover are 
Austrians. They are at the starting 
line, awaiting the signal to set out on 
a cross-country race 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY: Jun- 
ior Scholastic observes Washington’s 
birthday in this issue, rather than in 
next week’s, which would reach you 
too late. 





Faternationa! 


Scene during one of the quieter moments of the conference of small businessmen in 
Washington. In our democracy, every man gets his chance to express his opinion. 
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Coast Guard Rescues Man 
Half-Frozen on River Rock 


The U. S. Coast Guard chalked up 
another dramatic rescue to its long 
list. This time Coast Guardsmen, using 
a breeches buoy, rescued a man who 
had clung all night to a jagged rock 
in the Merrimack River below Paw- 
tucket Falls (near Lowell, Massachu- 
setts). 

The man was Edward Giblin, 33, of 
Lowell, Mass. Taking a short cut home 
after going for a walk, he had some- 
how fallen into the river. When he 
was rescued, he was too near collapse 
to explain how he had come to fall in. 
He was marooned on a jagged rock 150 
feet from the shure. 

All night Coast Guardsmen worked 
to rig up a breeches buoy across the 
river. A breeches buoy is a device for 
rescuing people from the water, or 
from a ship in distress. It is a pair of 
canvas short-legged breeches attached 
to a round lifebuoy of cork. This is hung 
from a running block and pulley along 
a line stretched from shore (or ship) 
to the point of rescue. The line is shot 
out of a gun. In the case of this rescue, 
the line was shot all the way across 
the river from shore to shore, because 
there was no way of securing the line 
on the rock where Giblin lay helpless. 
Anyway, Giblin would not have been 
able to make the line secure. He was 
frozen from the hips down. 

A guardsman rode the buoy to the 
rock on which Giblin was marooned. 
The rescuer wasn’t able to get Giblin’s 
legs into the buoy. So he tied him to the 
buoy, and he was hauled to shore. An 
ambulance rushed the half-frozen man 
to the hospital. Doctors said he has a 
fair chance to recover. 


German Army Leaders 
Dismissed by Hitler 


The government of Germany went 
through a crisis recently. 

War Minister Marshal Werner von 
Blomberg, and General Werner von 
Fritsch, army chief, were forced to re- 
sign from their posts. Fifteen other 
generals were retired and 25 shifted to 
different posts. Baron Constantin von 
Neurath, Foreign Minister, was also 
relieved of his post. The ambassadors 
to Austria, Italy, and Japan were re- 
called. 

Chancellor Hitler took over the job 
of war minister himself. He took per- 
sonal and direct command over all the 
armed forces. He appointed General 
Walther von Brauchitsch Commander 
in Chief of the army in place of von 
Fritsch. Hitler also promoted General 
Hermann Goering to the post of field 
marshal, above all the other generals 
of the army. In place of Foreign Minis- 
ter von Neurath, Hitler has appointed 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, former am- 
bassador to England. He has not yet 
announced who will take the places of 
the other ambassadors. 

What is the reason for all these 
changes? Most people believe they 
were made because the army leaders 
were unwilling to agree to the program 
outlined by Hitler. The program, of 
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course, is a state secret. The German 
army has, up to now, kept a certain 
degree of independence, and resisted 
the efforts of the Nazi party to control 
it. Now the army is under the direct 
control of Hitler. Hitler’s power has 
been increased, and the government 
of Germany has become more of a 
one-man government than ever. 

Hitler has promised to make an im- 
portant announcement on February 20. 
All Europe waits anxiously to hear 
what he will say. Many European gov- 
ernments fear that he will announce 
some plan to increase the territory of 
Germany. Such a plan might lead to 
war. 


Hollanders Dance in Streets 


On Birth of Royal Girl 


Joy is sweeping the Netherlands 
these days. The people of Holland are 
celebrating the birth of a girl to Prin- 
cess Juliana and Prince Bernhard. The 
baby girl will be christened Beatrix 
Wilhelmina Armgard, and she may 
some day be queen of Holland. 

We usually think of Hollanders as 
extremely serious people, but they 
were anything but serious when they 
heard that the royal baby had been 
born. People danced and sang in the 
streets, rich and poor together. Cafes 
and restaurants were crowded with 
merrymakers. Songs were composed 
in honor of the baby. Schools, shops, 
and factories were closed for two days. 
All the streets and houses were dec- 
orated with flags and orange pennants. 
Orange is a popular color in Holland, 
because the royal family there is called 
the House of Orange. 

As soon as the baby was born, fifty- 


RESCUE BY BREECHES BUOY 
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International 
This dramatic photograph shows actual rescue by breeches buoy of the half-frozen 
man who fell into the Merrimack River. Coast Guardsman on shore is pulling line. 


one gun salutes were fired all over the 
country. The fifty-first salute meant 
that the baby was a princess, not a 
prince. Unless a son is born later, the 
Netherlands will be ruled by a third 
queen in succession. Most Hollanders 
wanted to have a prince. But when 
they heard it was a girl everybody 
smiled and said: “That is fine. Per- 
haps we will have a boy the next 
time.” 

It would be hard to imagine any 
other country where the arrival of a 
royal baby would bring so much real 
pleasure to all the people. A Holland- 
er, writing in the New York Times last 
week, said: 

“It is true that we are usually rath- 
er serious. We have not had an easy 
time, what with the sea always striv- 
ing to burst our dikes and the equally 
hard fight we have had to protect our 
liberty. 


“But we have not forgotten we have 
fought off many dangers under the 
leadership of the House of Orange, and 
when fortune smiles upon the family 
of William the Silent (ruler of Hol- 
land in the 16th century) as it did 
this week, we consider it is smiling 
upon every Dutchman.” 


Just as we believe all Dutchmen 
are serious, most of us believe that all 
Dutchmen wear wooden shoes and 
baggy breeches. This picture of Dutch- 
men is not very accurate today. There 
are probably more wooden shoes in 
France than in Holland. A typical 
Dutch crowd looks much like a crowd 
in any American city. And there are 
plenty of streamlined automobiles 
dashing past the old-fashioned wind- 
mills. 
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Hits and Misses 


OR this week’s issue Junior Schol- 

astic found no movie which is good 
enough for our top rating—‘“Junior 
Scholastic recommends.” 

Under the heading “Hits and Misses,” 
Junior Scholastic comments on those 
films which may be good, fair or in- 
different, but none of which is good 
enough for our topmost recommenda- 
tion. 

Junior Scholastic urges boys and 
girls to use their utmost powers of se- 
lection before deciding to go to see a 
movie. Find out as much as you can 
about the movie in advance. From ex- 
perience you will learn what to expect 
of certain producers, directors and 
players. Read as many honest reviews 
as you can find in newspapers and 
magazines. Most newspaper writing 
about the movies is not honest review- 
ing, but is only advertising blurbs 
masquerading as reviews. An honest 
reviewer does not hesitate to say that 
a thing isn’t good, if he thinks it isn’t. 

Don’t go to “any old movie.” Be se- 
lective. Wait until one comes along that 
is likely to give you your money’s 
worth. And don’t go to the movies too 
often. Once a week should be enough. 

Junior Scholastic believes that for 
every movie you see, you should read 
at least three books. Many boys and 
girls make the mistake of doing it the 
other way around—seeing three mov- 
ies and reading one book. This is no 
way to help yourself get the kind of 
education you deserve. 


-The Goldwyn Follies (United Art- 
ists). The lineup of stars in this pic- 
ture looks like an All-American team 
of entertainment. Stars of stage, radio, 
opera, vaudeville, and some shining in 
their own Hollywood light. But the 
big news is that it has Eddie Bergen, 
the ventriloquist, and Charlie McCar- 
thy, the goggle - eyed, wise - cracking 
dummy. Charlie makes every other 
comedian in the picture look silly. The 
scene is Hollywood where Adolphe 
Menjou is a producer, Bobby Clark is 
casting director, Phil Baker is trying 
to get into the movies, and the Ritz 
Brothers are animal trainers. Quite a 
galaxy of talent! Charlie sits around, 
watches the confusion, and steals the 
show — almost. Even a McCarthy 
couldn’t steal the ballet number 
danced by the American Ballet (of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co.) or the scene 
from the opera La Traviata, sung by 
Helen Jepson and Charles Kullmann 
(also of the Metropolitan). The story 
doesn’t matter. The comedy, music, 
and dancing will keep you awake. The 
photography is the best technicolor to 
date 

Bad Man of Brimstone (M-G-M). 
Wallace Beery is the “bad man” who 
tries to get tough about everything, 
but his soft heart gets in the way, when 
his son takes over the job of sheriff. 
Not very good. 

Swing Your Lady (Warner Bros.) 
is a roughhouse comedy about a lady 
blacksmith (Louise Fazenda). She 
shoes horses, lifts a six-cylinder car 
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Speak to Daddy! 


out of the mud, and wrestles briefly 
with Joe the Greek (Nat Pendleton). 
Maybe this doesn’t sound funny, but it 
has its hilarious moments—in a hill- 
billy way. 

Love and Hisses (20th Century-Fox). 
Simone Simon sings about love, while 
Ben Bernie and Walter Winchell hiss 
and heckle each other. Fast and some- 
times funny, but most of the time we 
wish Bernie and Winchell would call 
the whole thing off. 

The Girl Was Young (Gaumont Brit- 
ish). All about the daughter of a con- 
stable who falls in love with a young 
man accused of murder. Pretty thin 
stuff for a young actress as talented as 
Nova Pilbeam (the girl). But the pic- 
ture is saved by the director, Alfred 
Hitchcock, who has a way of making 
even the thinnest of plots exciting. 


—— ) 


CONTEST RESULTS 


(See Puzzle Page for Comment) 
Results of the Simile Contest: 
First Prize ($3)—-Margaret Ann 

Leets, La Porte, Ind. Age 12. Central 
Jr. High. Grade 8B. Teacher, Daniel 
Lewis. 

Second Prize ($2)—Ethel Rich- 
ter, Bound Brook, N. J. Age 14. Mid- 
dlebush School. Grade 8. Teacher, 
Mrs. Stiger. 

Third Prizes ($1 each) — Jean 
Fleischer, Tuckahoe, N. Y. Age 12. 
School 15, Yonkers. Grade 7. Also 
Mary Jean Ping, Ste. Marie, Ill. Age 
13. Ste. Marie High School. Grade 9. 
Teacher, C. C. Alblinger. Also Wal- 
ter Thurman, Jr., Rocksprings, Tex. 
Age 12. Rockspring School. Grade 7. 
Teacher, Miss Margarine Powell. 

25 honorable mentions: J. B. Bateman, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Marie L. Bissell, East 
Orange. N. J.; Cleo Bontilier, Forest City, 
Iowa; Shirley Braunas, Ironwood, Mich.; 
Rita Brisben, Mount St. Joseph, O.; Bar- 
bara Buchanan, Bates City, Mo.; Mary K. 
Bulker, Mount St. Joseph, O.; Margaret 
Bush, Trenton, N. J.; Marjorie Clarke, 
Newcastle, N. B., Canada; Joyce Crystal, 
Great Neck, L. IL, N. Y.; Joyce B. Day, 
Bates City Mo.; Ameran Gokoal, New 
York, N. Y; Bennie Johnson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Betty Mae Page, Fairbury, Neb.; 
Shirley Saddle, Warren, O.: Dorothy W. 
Schoenfuss, Hartford, Conn.; Naomi Shiller, 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Rosemary Spitzer, Ste. 
Marie, IIL; Tom Taylor, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Gladys Wallace, Houston, Tex.; William M. 
Watson, Fruitland, Md.; Geraldine Wil- 
liams, Bradley, IL: Frances Wright, Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Edward Zimmerman, Scott 
City. Kans. X : ’ B 

See next week’s issue for prize-win- 
ning similes. 





Land of Plenty 


Continued from page 5 


grass, but need more concentrated 
food. Because of this, most of them 
are found in the corn belt of the United 
States. There are many different 
breeds of hogs, just as there are many 
different breeds of cattle. 

There are many poultry farms in all 
parts of the United States. Poultry is 
the name for hens, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and guinea fowls. There 
are many varieties of each of these. 
There are about 100 standard varieties 
of chickens alone. The total of all poul- 
try in the United States is about 400 
million. The annual production of eggs 
is about 2,700 million dozens. 

If you’ve ever gone fishing, you’ve 
probably had a lot of fun. But men 
who earn their living by fishing find it 
hard work. The United States is the 
second largest fish-producing country 
in the world. Each year we produce 
about 3% billion pounds of sea-food. 
Oysters are the most valuable product 
of our fisheries, and salmon comes 
next. How many kinds of fish can you 
name? Offhand we can think of cod, 
salmon, haddock, flounders, mackerel, 
swordfish, whitefish, lobster, clams and 
oysters. There are many others. 


Other foods 


Americans use more sugar than any 
other people. In one year we use 
enough sugar to give one hundred 
pounds to every man, woman and 
child in the country. Much of our sugar 
is made from sugar cane, and some 
from sugar beets. Both taste and look 
alike. Sugar cane grows best in hot, 
moist countries. Some of it grows in 
our Southern states, mostly in Louisi- 
ana, Georgia and Mississippi. Most of 
it has to be imported from Hawaii, the 
Philippines and the West Indies. It is 
imported in coarse form, and refined in 
factories in our own country. Sugar 
beets are big white ones. Most of them 
grow in Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, 
Michigan and other states in the cen- 
tral and western sections of this coun- 
try. 

Another kind of sugar is made from 
the sweet sap of a special kind of ma- 
ple tree. The sap is collected from the 
trees and boiled to make syrup or 
sugar. Most of our maple sugar comes 
from Vermont, New York and Ohio. 

Salt is another important kind of 
food which our bodies need, and which 
makes other foods taste better. Unlike 
most other foods, salt does not come 
from any growing thing. Most of our 
salt is dug out of mines or pumped out 
of deep wells. (See article on page 11.) 

America’s annual crop of nuts is in- 
creasing every year. English walnuts, 
pecans and almonds are the most im- 
portant of these. Most of our nuts come 
from California. Pecans come also 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Georgia and 
other Southern states. 

Next week’s Junior Scholastic will 
take up the processing of food (prepar- 
ing it for sale to the public). 
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SOME FUN 


Eggsactly So 

“What animal makes the most of its 
circumstances?” 

“The hen.” 

“Why the hen?” 

“Because it always lays eggs so that 
they fit into the egg cup.”—Sunday 
Pictorial, London. 


Bayside 
“Let me see, I. know most of your 
folks, but I’ve never met your brother 
George. Which side of the house does 
he look like?”’ 
“The one with the bay window.— 
Newmode. 


Are You There? 


Englishman: With all due respect 
old man, I really think our English 
custom of answering the telephone is 
better than saying “hello” as you do 
in the United States. 

American: What do you say in Eng- 
land? 

Englishman: We say “Are you 
there?” Then, of course, if you are not 
there, there is no use in going on with 
the conversation. 


Wrong Answers 


A goblet is the name of a baby 
turkey. 

Cannibal is two brothers who killed 
each other in the Bible. 

A kaiser is a stream of hot water 
jumping up and disturbing the earth. 

A sheep is a mutton covered with 
wool. 

A coolie is a movie with air-condi- 
tioning. 

+ 


Mexican Weather Report 


Chile today and Hot Tamale.—An- 
napolis Log. 
“ 
He rocked the boat, 
Did Ezra Shank; 
These bubbles mark 
8) 


oococo 


oO 
Where Ezra sank! 


Tourist (in Yellowstone Park): 
Those Indians have a blood-curdling 
yell. 

Guide: Yes, ma’am; every one of 
them is a college graduate.—United 
Mine Worker’s Journal. 


Heid on Toity-Toid Street: 

“Papa, what’s a vacuum?” 

“A vacuum’s a void, sonny.” 

“I know, papa, but vat’s de void 
mean?”—U. S. Coast Guard. 

” 

“Are you John A. Dorky?” asked the 
young man beside the coatrack. 

“No” was the surprised reply. 

“Well, I am,” said the young man. 
“And that’s his overcoat you're putting 
on.”—The American Boy. 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


Slouching George Burton 


ago; he’s twenty-six now and a pa- 

tient in the State Tuberculosis San- 
itarium. It has been just fourteen years 
since I first met him in the Junior High 
School in our town. 

George always reminded me of Jack- 
in-the-box. You press on the lid and 
Jack comes bouncing out. George 
never straightened up the way Jack 
does, but if you will imagine how bent 
over, hunched together, Jack is down 
in the box, you will know why I al- 
ways think of him when I see George. 


A Sprawling Lad 

George was the slouchingest boy I 
ever saw. He put the middle of his back 
on the seat of his desk; he hunched his 
shoulders together and brought his 
head down almost to the level of the 
desk. His feet sprawled out into the 
aisle and his arms crowded down next 
to his sides. He wasn’t a pretty picture 
to look at when he sat, but he looked 
even worse when he walked. His head 
seemed to sink between his shoulders 
and his back was rounded like a scythe 
blade. He sagged at his hips and his 
feet shuffled along. 

When. George breathed, his lungs 
didn’t have a chance to draw air into 
the upper part. For a good many years 
he managed to get along pretty well; 


KNEW George a good many years 


it made little difference for a while 
that good clean air did not reach all 
parts of his lungs. But in time, it was 
his misfortune to have the little germs 
that cause tuberculosis begin to bur- 
row in that part of his chest. They 
could grow much better when no fresh 
air came to disturb them. In time they 
overcame George, sent him to a hos- 
pital where he has already been a pa- 
tient for three years and where he will 
probably spend at least one more year 
before he can safely return to normal 
life. 


For Health & Appearance 


Fourteen years ago I urged George 
to develop his body, to straighten up, 
to get out and play a lot with other 
boys. I knew that tuberculosis some- 
times developed in children who did 
not keep their shoulders straight and 
their heads up. But I didn’t think that 
George would get this disease; not 
very many of these slouching children 
do—but they run a greater risk than 
their stronger friends. Besides, who 
wants to see anyone walking around 
as though he just didn’t have the 
strength to stand up straight? As I 
said, I couldn’t get the point of all this 
over to George. 

B. Y. GuLassBerG, M.D. 
The School Doctor 


ss 








LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 3 


Here is the third in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrapbook. 








FRONT DIVE Ps 
WITH !/, TWIST 
(Running) 


The Running Front 
Dive with One-half Twist 
is about the easiest of 
the twist dives. There are 
fifteen twist dives listed 
in the men’s tables, and 
twelve in the women’s 
In interscholastic compe- 
tion, some high schools 
prohibit the use of the 
more dangerous twist 
dives: the gainer type of 
dives, in which the feet 
are thrown out first and 
the head is the part of the 
body closest to the edge 
of the board, is pro- 
hibited in many school 
meets. 

The Front Dive with 
One-half Twist, illus- 
trated here, is a perfectly 
safe dive. It is one of the 
five compulsory dives in 
college and high school 
meets for boys, and it is 
an optional dive for girls. 
After the take-off, the body is carried 
upward and outward as in the Front Dive. 
As the body starts to descend, the arms 
are brought above the head and a half 
twist is made. The entry into the water is 
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Copyright, Frederick A. Spongberg 
the same as in the Backward Dive, with 
the body slightly arched, arms straight 
above the head, hands touching each other 
in line with the body, head well back, 
knees locked and toes well pointed. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





A COLD PROPOSITION 


By selecting one letter from each line of the following poem, according to the 
directions found in the poem, you will easily discover a word that describes a 
process which permits food to be shipped long distances without spoiling. We will 
start you off by giving you the first letter—R. It is in poRk but not in beans. 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


first is in pork but not in beans, 
second in vegetables, also in greens. 
third is in coffee but not in tea, 
fourth is in carrot but not in pea. 
fifth is in rice but not in wheat, 
sixth is in sugar but not in sweet. 
seventh is in dinner and also in meal, 
eighth is in poultry but not in veal. 
ninth is in bread and also in cake, 
tenth is in cutlet and also in steak. 
eleventh is in vinegar but not in salt, 
twelfth is in hops but not in malt. 


My last is in minnow but not in shad. 
And my WHOLE keeps them all from going bad. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

How many words can you make 
out of the word EAT by the addition 
of the letters given in the instructions 
below? The number of possible words 
{there may be more!) for each letter 
is given in parentheses. Score 1 for 
each word found and consider a total 
score of 20 excellent indeed. 

Example: EAT with S should give 
you SEAT, SATE, TEAS, EATS and 
EAST 


EAT 
EAT 
EAT 
EAT 
EAT 


with 
with 
with 
with 
with 


ae (2. UGE - ccesccnssace 
M (4 words) ..cocscceces 
N (2 words) 
P (3 words) 
R (3 words) 


SIMILE WINNERS! 


The judges of the Simile Contest 
have made their final decisions, which 
are announced on page 14. The judges 
—John P. Hayden and Eugene Shef- 
fer—wish to say that the task of se- 
lecting the prize-winners was not 
easy: the difference between a prize 
winner and an “honorable mention” 
was usuall?¥ by the margin of only one 
simile. All boys and girls who entered 









LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


STRIP PLANTING should be done 
as shown in the completed diamond 
below. The 25 letters can be used to 


spell out these five words: BEETS. 


DRAW, POTATO, SHEEP, DRAMA 





Here are the 15 PALINDROMES: 
1-BIB. 2-DID. 3-NUN. 4-PIP. 5-TOT. 
6-DEED. .7-NOON. 8-PEEP. 9-TOOT. 
10-SEES. 11-REFER. 12-CIVIC. 13- 
MADAM. 14-KAYAK. 15-LEVEL. 





the contest are to be congratulated on 
the general excellence of their work 

One of the best sets of similes sub- 
mitted cannot be awarded a prize, be- 
cause the girl who wrote them sent 10 
original similes, instead of building 
the first five on the suggestions made 
when the contest was announced. This 
girl—Mary Eaton, age 12, 7th Grade 
of Sidney Lanier School, Houston, Tex 
—deserves this special mention, and 
we are sorry to have to rule her out 
of the prize class. But it would not be 
fair to the others, who strictly observed 
the contest rules. In next week’s issue, 
Junior Scholastic will publish the sim- 
iles of the prize winners, and those of 
Mary Eaton. 





BAT with B (3 words) ..cccccccces 

man With DD €) WORE) cccccccecce ‘ 

ane Ween © Ce WEG? ‘sccdcosccecs 

mee wees G CP werd) ccccccccccees 

meee 4 Wites EE CS WOFGE) ccwccvccéeccs 
ACROSS 

1. An organization that meets 


after school hours is a 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 





DOWN 


. A small farm task is a 





a 

















. To fall behind 


























































































































1 
2 3 4 5 6 7 2 2 

5. A female servant. 3. Plural pronoun 
9. To follow a 4. The superlative degree of 
10. To come in q /o “ good is __. 
12. Domestic swine. 5. Humble 
13. A body of water. 2 73 14 5 6. Indefinite article. 
15. A mineral spring. 7. A possessive pronoun. 
16. Otherwise 8. A railway station 
17. A color fe ‘7 sd 9. To cut into very small pieces. 
18. Upon 11. To rave in violent language 
19. Fondles F so. 127 22 123 14. To consume food. 
22. When goats push with the 20. One of the digits of the foot 

head they are said to _. 21. The central body of the solar 
24. Not + 25 system is the __. 
25. Hydrogen is a. 22. To prohibit. 
26. At that time 26 |t7 = 3 23. To possess or enjoy for a time. 
29. The remainder 26. A pronoun referring to some- 
32. A personal pronoun. thing more or less distant. 
33. Pork comes from the —_.. 5a 35 3F > 27. A girl’s name. 
35. Towards 28. Large. 
36. Montgomery is the capital va 7 39 30. To declare, 

of (abbr.) 31. Playthings. 
38. The period when Queen Eliz- 33. Gone by. 

abeth ruled is called the Eliz- ad cad 42 #3 34. Obtains. 

abethan __. 37. A chopping tool. 
39. 24 hours 44 73 39. A small point. 
40. The largest state is. 41. Shakespeare wrote “_.. You 
42. A horse _— Like It.” 
44. A bird lives in a_w 43. The Egyptian sun god was 
45. To satisfy 


called __. 





